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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF JOHN GRATTON. 
(Continued from page 35.) 


Before I got home the enemy came near, as if 
he would have whispered in my ear these words, 
“Who knows but this may be a trick of the 
enemy, (meaning the vision) : and presently there 
appeared a part in me, which was seemingly 
pleased with this whisper, and said, “ It is very 


like it may be so.”” Thus old-self thought to 
save himself. And then I remembered, that the 
priests of those days had preached down a!l such 
things, as not to be looked for in these days; 
but said, visions, revelations, and miracles were 
all ceased ; and>that it was presumption for any 
man to look for the spirit of God to be given him 
now, as formerly. So I flung off all again, as a 
dangerous thing, and would take no farther 
notice of it. Then I even desired, and was ready 
to say in my heart, Oh! that the Lord would 
please, in these perilous times to speak audibly 
to some man, as he did to Moses, that we might 
assuredly know his mind: seeing one cries, lo, 
here! and another, lo, there! But, Christ, the 
power of God, is in none of them. So great blind- 
ness and darkness seized upon me, and woful 
ignorance, when I had rejected the Lord’s coun- 
sel, and trampled such an extraordinary visita- 
tion under my feet, and turned my back on all, 
as the work of the enemy. 

Oh! I have great cause to admire the Lord’s 
mercies towards me, that I was not wholly for- 
saken by him, for his eye was still over me, 
though for a time I was in deep darkness and 
distress, and my concern was very great. In 
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which time I conferred with many men of 
several opinions, but I found none that could 
help me in this matter, because I came not to 
him that is mighty, on whom help is laid. 
Thus was I like a bird alone in the wood, with- 
out a mate, joined to none. 

And in this state I met with an unexpected 
exercise ; for it fell out, that within a few days 
after this (one first day) there came to me a . 
young man, who was full of inquiry, and a great 
seeker, and told me, that there was a man had 
written a book, lately come out, that had the 
greatest mysteries in it that ever were, as far as 
he knew: and that God had spoken audibly to 
one John Reeve of London, or thereabouts, and 
had told him his mind, and bid him go to one 
Lodowick Muggleton, and he should be as his 
mouth, as Aaron was to Moses; and had given 
them commission above all men, and power to 
bless them that believed them, and to curse them 
that spoke against them; and whom they bless- 
ed, they said were blessed; and whom they 
cursed, were cursed to all eternity: with many 
other strange things. So that I greatly desired 
to see the book : for this (if true) was the thing 
I had desired, and I thought with myself, that 
no man durst presume to say such a thing, ex- 
cept it was really true. And in a few days I 
went to Chesterfield, and saw it, and as one that 
had my wish, I read it eagerly, and upon the 
reading of the first words, where he saith, that 
the Lord had spoken to him, and given to him 
and Muggleton commission ; and that they two 
were the two witnesses spoken of in the 11th 
chapter of the Revelations. I was ready to be- 
lieve it: I borrowed the book then, and after- 
wards bought it, and as many other of his books 
as cost me eight shillings, and read them through 
several times, and did coneur with him in many 
things; and at last [ was so taken with the 
story, that I was like to be deceived by it, andalso 
the young man. Then it pleased the Lord in mercy 
to visit me again, to open mine eyes, and enlighten 
my understanding, and gave me to see great 
and sad errors in his book; that his wri- 
tings were clearly opposite to the holy Scrip- 
tures in many respects; for they that were of 
that opinion, and carried away to believe the 
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false prophet Muggleton (for Reeve was dead), | gift or witness of God in me; and if I heard any 
had no worship at all; and when we met to-| evil reported of the people called Quakers, I was 
gether (those few that were) at one widow Car- | glad, and took courage to go on, fighting the ap- 
ter’s, we were not for either waiting upon God, | pearance of truth in my inward parts; yet was 
or for any other exercise at all of either preach- | the love of God so great towards me, that he did 
ing, praying, or reading the holy Scriptures ; no, | not take his holy Spirit from me. Praises, liv- 
we had no more to do, but to believe Muggleton, | ing praises to his holy name for ever. 

and be saved: so we spent some time in dis- (To be concluded.) 

course, and then parted. Now I saw it was clear 


from the holy Scriptuses, that the Lord was . . 
pleased that men should worship him, according 7 = oS aaa 
to his own will, in all ages, and would be sancti- especially in shiiieten, lh. the family of 


fied in the assembly of his saints, and had in . oe 
reverence of all that were about him. But there pemcye — ie fir tative ate 


was nothing of this among the Muggletonians : 
though the Lord had said, ‘‘ Where two are three Cotsen pes 
are gathered together in my name, there am Iin| Of Rachel, the wife of Cuthbert Wigham’sson, 
the midst of them.” But this meeting they nor | William, (and mother of John, the subject of the 
I knew nothing of, but were to trust in Muggle- | printed memoir lately published), we do not find 
ton’s name and power; and if he blessed us we | any notice in the volumes of “ Piety Promoted ;” 
were blessed, live as we would : but if he cursed | and as the object of these pages is to attempt to 
us, we were cursed ; there was no remedy. preserve, for the edification of posterity, such 
Now this doctrine I found was contrary to the | fragments regarding the family of Cuthbert Wig- 
‘doctrine of Christ, the true prophet, who said, | ham, and the Friends of Cornwood, as are adapt- 
“Bless, I say, and curse not.” But I found| ed to this purpose, it may be useful here to in- 
that Muggleton’s spirit took more delight to|sert at least part of what has been preserved, 
curse than to bless. Then I wrote a letter to | respecting her. 
him, and made twelve or fourteen objections| She wasthe daughter of John and Jannet 
against his doctrine, and sent it him to London. | Teasdale, of Alston, in Cumberland; and has 
To which he sent me a letter,and referred me to| been heard with much tenderness of spirit 
his books, but did not answer any of the objec-| to declare that the Lord visited her when very 
tions ; but told me, he judged I wrote in igno- | young, and inclined her to enter into covenant 
rance and inquiringly, and therefore forebore to| with Him; which covenant, through His grace, 
curse me till farther trial. But I left him, and | she had been measurably enabled to keep. About 
sat down satisfied that he was a false prophet. | the twenty-fourth year of her age, she was mar- 





But I was like a man in a cloud, nobody saw | ried to William Wigham aforesaid, and soon af. 


my case, nor I hardly saw it myself as I would. | ter came forth in public testimony in meetings, 
In this time I was sorely tempted, and yet some | which was very acceptable to Friends: and by 
hope lay very deep, that I should meet with carefully occupying with the talent received, she 
Christ in spirit, and know his spirit in my own | became an able minister of the gospel; having 
soul ; for I understood by the Scriptures, that it | much service in the Monthly Meeting to which 
was poured forth upon all flesh, sons and daugh- | she belonged ; and was several times drawn forth, 
ters, and that nothing could be done well pleas- | in gospel love, to visit the meetings of Friends 
ing to the Lord out of it, and that they that| in divers counties of England, Wales, Scotland, 
were led and guided by the holy Spirit of God | and Ireland ; in which services, there is good 
were the sons of God. And then I saw, that all | reason to believe, that her labors of love tended to 
worship that was not in spirit and in truth, was | the edification of Friends, and to her own growth, 
not acceptable to God: for all the prophets and | strength, and peace. She was a sharp reprover 
the apostles came in it, they having received it| of such as walked disorderly; but cherished 
according to the prophecy of Joel, chap. ii. verse | every appearance of good, with much tenderness. 
28, and promise of Christ, Luke xxiv. 49,|She was an affectionate wife, a tender and cir- 
Acts ii. cumspect mother, a sincere friend, good neigh- 
Now after I had been concerned with this | bor, sympathizing with the afflicted, and charita- 
_ man’s books, and had done with them, I resolv- | ble to the poor, of every denomination—and cher- 
ed to cease reading such strange books, and to| ished also a tender regard for the animal crea- 
read the Scriptures of truth only, by which I was | tion. 
made a little easy: but how to come to Christ,| In the training up of her children she was 


of whom [ stood in great need, I knew not, and | very vigilant ; though some of them, ata 


was in deep trouble, almost quite out of hope. | a desire for the company of improper associates, 


I discoursed with many, but found no true peace, | attimes stroveto elude her watchful care ; but her 
comfort, or satisfaction, but still was under much | mind being attentive tothe voice of pure wisdom, 


secret sorrow, and was not so wise as to mind the | she was enabled to guide her household with ad — 
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mirable discretion. Observing one of her sons 
much alienated from the simplicity of truth, and 
having reason to fear he was forming a connex- 
ion in relation to marriage with a young woman, 
not of the Society of Friends, she took an oppor- 
tunity of remonstrating with him, pointiug out 
his danger, and the impropriety of his conduct. 
He heard her admonitions with a degree of care- 
lessness ; and then gave her an unbecoming reply, 
in a manner so peculiar, that she felt grieved 
and provoked ; and was about to correct him in 
anger, when, as in an instant, the voice of pure 
wisdom was heard : ‘“‘ Have patience with hin— 
let the Spirit of truth open the way, and then 
thou canst deal with him as plainly as thou plea- 
sest.”” It was not long before she noticed a 
change in his conduct—those good impressions 
which he had formerly known, regained the as- 
cendancy—Truth did indeed open the way, and 
he became as fond of his mother’s advice, as be- 
fore he had been anxious to shunit ; acknowledg- 
ing that for all his former misdoings, and unbe- 
coming conduct, he had been brought into judg- 
ment. 

On another occasion, this same young man, 
being seated by his mother, whilst she was en- 
gaged clear-starching some muslins, after ap- 
pearing for a while ina very thoughful frame of 
mind, he exclaimed, “Mother! what trying 
operations these poor frail things have to pass 
through—(meaning the muslins)—I have been 
thinking it is an apt emblem of the tossings and 
overturning I have lately experienced ; and that 
all these conflicts and trials are intended for my 
purification.” 

She lived to have comfort in several of her 
children, and to witness three of them called to 
the ministry. 

After the decease of her husband (whom 
she survived upwards of thirty years,) she re- 
moved to Allendale, to live with her youngest 
daughter, Rachel, who was married to Joseph 
Watson. She was very serviceable in that meet- 
ing, often appearing in living testimony to the 
edification of Friends ; diligently attending meet- 
ings even in her old age; and when laboring un- 
der much bodily infirmity. But her weakness 
increasing, with loss of sight, she was confined to 
the house nearly six years, and for a considera- 
ble time to her bed. During this long period 
of affliction, so great was her zeal for the glory 
of God, and the good of souls, that, at her re- 
quest, meetings were held at her house; in 
which, at times, she was raised up to minister in 
them in a remarkable manner; uttering many 
sweet expressions, and communicating much 
weighty advice—frequently remarking that her 
day’s work was done, and that she felt nothing 
but peace. 

At one time she said, “ I have passed through 
a long scene of affliction, yet I well know that 
the Lord is able to sanctify every affliction ; 
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and blessed be His name, He hath done it; 


and, at times, haa given me a foretaste of 
the joys that are eternal. I am ready to 
depart, when it pleaseth Him to call me hence; 
I can experimentally say, that ‘I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,’ and by Him I live also: 
‘and the life that I now live, is through faith in 
the Son of God.’” 

For about three years before her decease, her 
intellectual faculties were much impaired, and 
she was reduced to a very helpless state, having 
only short intervals of perfect consciousness, but 
withoat appearing to have much pain. In one 
of these lucid intervals, her countenance being 
placid and serene, she broke forth in expression, 
in a very emphatic manner, in the words of the 
patriarch Jacob, “ ‘ How dreadful is this place ! 
this is none other than the house of God, and 
this is the gate of heaven.’ This was said by 
one formerly, and may as truly be saidnow. Oh! 
I am not able to express the goodness of God, 
that I have felt this morning.” 

She quietly departed this life, on the 6th of 
the 4th mo., 1813, aged about ninety-one years— 
a Minister about sixty-five years. 





NEGROES AND SLAVERY. 
(Continued from page 29.) 


1774.—“ Agreeably to appointment, we have 
weightily considered the sorrowful subject com- 
mitted to us, and many brethren having an op- 
portunity of freely communicating their senti- 
ments thereon, after a solid conference, find there 
is a painful exercise attending the minds of 
Friends, and a general concern prevailing, that 
our Christian testimony may be more extensively 
held forth against the unrighteous practice of 
enslaving our fellow creatures ; to promote which, 
it is our sense and judgment, that such pr6fes- 
sors among us, who are or shall be concerned in 
importing, selling, or purchasing, or shall give 
away or transfer any negro or other slave, with 
ur without any other consideration than to clear 
their estate of any future incumbrance, or in 
such manner as that their bondage shall be 
continued beyond the time limited by law or cus- 
tom for white persons, and such members who 
accept of such gifts or assignments, ought to be 
speedily treated with in the spirit of true love 
and wisdom, and the iniquity of their conduct 
laid before them ; and if, after this Christian la- 
bor, they cannot be brought to such asense of their 
injustice as to do everything which the Monthly 
Meeting shall judge to be reasonable and neces- 
sary for the restoring such slave to his or her natu- 
ral and just right to liberty, and condemn their de- 
viation from the law of righteousness and equity, 
to the satisfaction of the said meeting, that such 
members be testified against as.other transgres- 
sors are, by the rules of our Discipline, for other 
immoral, unjust, and reproachful conduct. 
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“ And, having deliberately weighed and con- / 
sidered that many slaves are possessed and de- 
tained in bondage by divers members of our reli- 
gious Society, towards whom labor has been ex- 
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“Tt is recommended that the manumissions 
already executed, and such as may hereafter be 
executed for slaves set at liberty, should be care- 
fully recorded in a book provided for that pur- 


tended, but being apprehensive that a Christian 

duty hath not been so fully discharged to them | 
as their various circumstances appear to require, 

we think it expedient that the Quarterly Meet- | groes, &c., now report, ° That a con- 
ings should be earnestly advised and enjoined to | siderable number have freely manumitted their 
unite with their Monthly Meetings in a speedy ; negroes by deeds duly executed, to take effect 
and close labor with such members; and where | immediately, or when they come to a proper age, 
it shall appear that any, from views of temporal | in the mean time engaging to take care of their 
gain, cannot be prevailed with to release from | education. And several show a good disposition 
captivity such slaves as shall be found suitable | to do the like; so that the number who hold 
for liberty, but detain them in bondage, without | back, and neglect taking the advice of Friends, 
such reasons as shall be sufficient and satisfacto- | is comparatively small, which gives us an encour- 
ry, the cases of such should be brought forward aging hope that a continuance of labor, in the 
to the next Yearly Meeting for consideration, | meekness and life of truth, as ability may be af- 
and such further direction as may be judged ne- , forded, will in time clear us of holding any of 
cessary ; and, in the mean time, we think such | that oppressed people as slaves,” &c.—(Burling- 


pose, in each Monthly Meeting.”—(Yearly 
Meeting. ) 
1776.—“The committee on the subject of ne- 














persons ought not to be employed in the service 
of Truth. 

“‘ And having grounds to conclude that there 
are some brethren who have these poor creatures | 
under their care, and are desirous to be wisely | 
directed in restoring them to liberty, Friends | 
who may be appointed by Quarterly and Monthly , 
Meetings on the service now proposed, are earn- | 
estly desired to give their weighty and solid at- | 


tention for the assistance of such who are thus: 
honestly and religiously concerned for their own | 
relief and the essential benefit of the negro. 

‘“‘ And in families where there are young ones, 
or others of suitable age, that they excite the 
masters, or those who have them, to give them | 
sufficient instruction and learning, in order to | 
qualify them for the liberty intended; and that | 
they be instructed by themselves, or placed out | 
to such masters and mistresses who will be care- | 
- ful of their religious education, to serve for such 
time, and no longer, as is prescribed by law and 
custom for white people.”’—(Yearly Meeting.) 

The same minute advises against the hiring of 
slaves, and serving as executors or administrators 
to estates where there are slaves to be disposed 


of. 

1776.—“ Under the calming influence of pure 
love, we do with great unanimity give it as our 
sense and judgment, that Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings should still speedily unite in further 
close labor with all such as are slaveholders, and 
have any right of membership among us; and 
where any members continue to reject the advice 
of their brethren, and refuse to execute proper 
instruments of writing, for releasing from a state 
of slavery such as are in their power, or on whom 
they have any claim, whether arrived at full age 
or in their minority, and no hope of the continu- 
ance of Friends’ labor being profitable to them, 
that Monthly Meetings, after having discharged 
a Christian duty to such, testify their disunity 
with them. 


ton Monthly Meeting.) 


In this year the Yearly Meeting again made 
an alteration in the query, to suit the advanced 
condition of the testimony embraced by it. 


1776.—“ Are Friends clear of importing, pur- 
chasing, disposing of, or holding mankind as 
slaves; and do they use those well who are set 
free, and are necessarily under their care, and 
not in circumstances, through nonage, or incapa- 
city, to minister to their own necessities? Are 
they careful to educate and encourage them ina 
religious and virtuous life?”’—(Yearly Meeting.) 


1777.—“ Our testimony against slavery ap- 
pears to grow and afford encouragement; as by 
accounts brought to this meeting, seventy manu. 
missions have been handed in to the several 
Monthly Meetings, to be recorded, since last 
year.” —(Thirdhaven Yearly Meeting.) 


The Monthly Meeting of Thirdhaven records 
several manumissions in the years 1777 and 
1778,—thus: 

8. & M. Roland, 
Sarah Register, 
Magdalen Kemp, 
John Kemp, 
Samuel Harwood, 
S. Register, 
James Turner, 
Jobo Jenkinson, 
Elizabeth Powell, 
D. Wilson, 
Solomon Neal, 
James Berry, . : ‘ . 9—86 
and Aaron Parrott and Peter Webb were dis- 
owned for refusing to manumit their slaves.— 
(See Record.) 


1778.—“It is recommended to Friends in 
their several Quarterly and Monthly Meetings, 
seriously to consider the circumstances of these 
poor people, and the obligations we are under to 
discharge our religious duty to them; which, 
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being disinterestedly pursued, will lead the, pro- 
fessors of Truth to advise and assist them on all 
occasions, particularly in promoting their instruc- 
tion in the principles of the Christian religion, 
and the pious education of their children ; and 
also to advise them in respect to their engage- 
ments in worldly concerns, as occasion offers. 
And it is desired that Friends of judgment and 
experience may be nominated for this necessary 
service; it being the solid sense of this meeting, 
that we of the present generation are under 
strong obligations to manifest our concern and 
care for the offspring of those people, who, by 
their labor, have greatly contributed towards the 
cultivation of several of these colonies, under the 
affecting disadvantages of enduring a hard bon- 
dage; and many among us are enjoying the 
benefit of their toil.” —{ Yearly Meeting.) 

1778.—“ Our ancient Friend Joshua Johnson, 
having lately deposited a sum of money in the 
hands of Robert Johnson and John Chambers, 
in trust, for the benefit of the heirs of Sampson, 
a negro who served him in a state of bondage for 
several years after he arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years, for which service a consider- 
able part of the said sum is intended as a com- 
pensation,—and as the instrument of writing, 
executed by the said Joshua Johnson and the 
said trustees respecting the same, directs that 
the application thereof is to be with the consent 
of three or more Friends of this meeting,—Ben- 
jamin Mason, Daniel Thompson, and Joshua 
Pusey, are appointed for that service.’”—(New 
Garden Monthly Meeting.) 

.1779.—“ Thomas Wood mentioned to this 
meeting, that he has felt uneasiness of mind for 
some time past, concerning the situation of a 
negro man who was some years ago possessed by 
his father, and was by him set free, on condition 
of laying up a small sum yearly, which has arose 
to a considerable sum, and is now mostly under 
the care of the said Thomas; which, together 
with the negro’s services after he was twenty- 
one years of age, causes the uneasiness. On 
consideration of the case, Thomas Woodward, 
Thomas Millhouse, William Miller, Ellis Pusey, 
and John Sharpless, were appointed to advise 
and assist in the case, as may appear best for 
him,—the negro’s benefit,—and the reputation 
of our religious Society.”’ 

Report: . “Having carefully inquired 
into the circumstances, do find that William 
Wood did, about sixteen years ago, set free from 
a state of slavery the said negro, named Ceasar, 
on consideration that he would behave himself 
industriously and honestly, and also that he 
would lay up or deposit in his, or some safe 
hand, the sum of three pounds yearly, that in 
case he should be sick or lame, he might not be 
chargeable to his said master’s estate; and, in 
consequence of said condition, the said Czesar 
has laid up forty-two pounds, which appears to 


us to be his just property; and all the heirs of 
William Wood who are arrived at full age (ex- 
cept one, who resides in Virginia) cheerfully 
agreed to let him have it. But as the said Ca- 
sar informed us that he had no present necessity 
or use for the money, he agreed to have it depos- 
ited in the hands of Joshua Pusey, and proposed 
to advise with him on any occasion of applying 
it; with which this meeting is well satisfied. 

“Tt also further appears that the said Cesar 
served his said master, in the capacity of aslave, 
more than ten years after he was twenty-one 
years of age; and upon a careful inquiry we find 
that he was tenderly used during the said time, 
and nursed in the small-pox, which he had very 
heavy, and was long before he recovered; 80 
that we have reason to believe that it took at 
least one year to defray the expenses thereof. 

‘These things the said Cesar fully acknowl- 
edges, and further informs, that his said master 
allowed him sundry privileges during said term, 
whereby he made for himself at least five pounds 
a year, besides being well clothed and accommo- 
dated. After considering the circumstances of 
this case, we are unanimously of the mind that 
the further sum of five pounds a year, for the 
nine years he was in usual health, ought yet to 
be allowed him out of said estate, which the 
heirs, pow present and of age, also agree to. And 
it is agreed, with Czesar’s free consent, to be de- 
posited with the other sum. 

“Signed on behalf of the committee, 
“THomas WoopwARD.” 
(New Garden Monthly Meeting.) © 
(To be continued.) 


A MEMOIR OF SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


Sir Matthew Hale, lord chief justice of Eng- 
land, was born in Gloucestershire, in the year 
1609: Before he was six years old, he lost both 
his parents; but by the care of a judicious 
guardian, great attention was paid to his educa- 
tion. When he had completed his studies at 
Oxford, he quitted the university, with an in- 
tention of going into the army ; but on the per- 
suasion of Sergeant Glanvill he entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn; and, with great vigor, and al- 
most unexampled application, bent his mind to 
the studies of his profession. 

In early life he was fond of company, and fell 
into many levities and extravagancies. But this 
propensity and conduct were corrected by a cir- 
cumstance that made a considerable impression 
upon his mind during the rest of his life. 
Being one day in company with other young 
men, one of the party, through excess of 
wine, fell down, apparently dead, at their feet. 
Young Hale was so affected on this occasion, that 
he immediately retired to another room; and 
shutting the door, fell on his knees, and prayed 
earnestly to God, that his friend might be re- 
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stored to life, and that he himself might be par- 
doned for having given countenance to so much 
excess. At the same time he madea solemn 
vow, that he would never again keep company 
in that manner, nor “ drink a health” while he 
lived. His friend recovered, and Hale religi- 
ously observed his vow. After this event, there 
was an entire change in his disposition; he 
forsook all dissipated company, and was care- 
ful to divide his time between the duties of reli- 
gion, and the studies of his profession. He be- 
came remarkable for a graveand exemplary de- 
portment, great moderation of temper, and a 
religious tenderness of spirit; and these virtues 
appear to have accompanied him through the 
whole of his life.” 

The following extract from a diary which he 
regularly kept, shows the picty of his mind, and 
how solicitous he was to make the best use of his 
time. , 

Morning. 

1. “To lift up the heart to God in thankful- 
ness for renewing my life. 

2. To renew my covenant with God in Christ. 
First, by renewed acts of faith receiving Christ, 
and rejoicing in the height of that relation: 
secondly, by resolving to be one of his people, 
snd doing him allegiance. 

8. Adoration and prayer. 

Day employment. 

There must be an employment of two kinds. 

1. Our ordinary calling, to serve God in it. 
It is a service to Christ, though ever so mean 
Here observe faithfulness, diligence, cheerful- 
ness. Not to overcharge myself with more busi- 
ness than I can bear. 


2. Our spiritual employments. Mingle some- 
what of God’s immediate service in the day. 


Tf alone. 


1. Beware of wandering, vain, sensual 
thoughts : fly from thyself rather than entertain 
these. 

2. Let thy solitary thoughts be profitable. 
View the evidences of thy salvation, the state of 
thy soul, the coming of Christ, and thy own 
7 :this will make thee humble and watch- 
ful. 

Company. 

Do good to them. Use God’s name reverently. 
Beware of leaving an ill impression, or ill ex- 
ample. Receive good from them, if they are 
more knowing. 

Evening. 

Cast up the accounts of the day. If there 
was aught amiss, beg pardon ; resolve to be more 
vigilant. If thou hast done well bless the mercy 
and grace of God, which have supported thee.” 

Thus did this excellent man occupy himself 
in the service of God, at the same time that he 
was making great progress in the study of the 


sciences, and particularly that of the law, in 
which he became a greater proficient than any 
of his cotemporaries. 

In the duties of his office as a judge, he con- 
ducted himself with the greatest integrity. The 
motives which influenced him to the faithful dis- 
charge of these duties, were founded on the only 
firm basis,—that of religion. This will appear 
by an extract from one of his papers, entitled, 
‘Things to be had in continual remembrance.” 
Among a numerous list of these, are the follow- 


-ing. “ That, in the administration of justice, I am 


intrusted for God, the king, andthe country : and, 
therefore, that it be done uprightly, deliberately 
resolutely. That I rest not upon my own di- 
rection and strength ; but implore and rest upon 
the direction and strength of God. That, in the 
executi.n of justice I carefully lay aside my 
own passions, and give not away to them, how- 
ever provoked. That I be not biassed with com- 
passion to the poor, or favor to the rich, in point 
of justice. ‘that popular or court applause, or 
dislike, have no influence in any thing I do in 
the distribution of justice That I be not solicit- 
ous about what men think or say, so long as I 
keep myself exactly according to the rules of 
justice.” 

The writings of Sir Matthew Hale, on religi- 
ous subjects, particularly his * Contemplations 
moral and Divine,” manifest a truly humble 
frame of mind; and contain a seriousness and 
fervency, well adapted to excite kindred emo- 
tions in the breast of the reader. We shall 
select a few of these, as testimonies which this 
great and good man bore to the power and effi- 
cacy of religion, as the guide, support, and 
comfort of our lives. 

_“ True religion,” says he, ‘teaches the soul 
a high veneration for Almighty God; a sincere 
and upright walking, as in the presence of the 


invisible, all-seeing God. It makes a man truly | 


love, honor, and obey him, and therefore care- 
fal to know what his will is. It renders the heart 
highly thankful to him, as his Creator, Redeem- 
er, and Benefactor. It makes a man entirely 


| depend on him, seek him for guidance, direc- 


tion, and protection, and submit to his will with 
patience and resignation of soul. It gives the 
law, not only to his words and actions, but to his 
very thoughts and purposes; so that he dares 
not entertain any which are unbecoming the 
presence of that God, by whom all our thoughts 
are legible. It crushes all pride and haughti- 
ness, both in a man’s heart and carriage, and 
gives hima humble state of mind before God 
and men. It regulates the passions, and brings 
them into due moderation. It gives a mana 
right estimate of this present world, and sets 
his heart and hopes above it; so that he never 
loves it more than it deserves. It makes the 
wealth and the glory of this world, high places, 
and great preferments, but of little consequence 
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to him ; so that he is neither covetous, nor am- 
bitious, nor over-solicitous, concerning the ad- 
vantages of them. It makes him value the love 
of God and the peace of his own conscience, 
above all the wealth and honor in the world, and | 
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of men for a better and more abiding state; a 
school, to exercise and train us up in the habits 
of patience and obedience, till we are fitted for 
another station ; a little narrow nursery, wherein 
we may be dressed and pruned, till we are fit to 


to be very diligent in preserving them. He) be transplanted into paradise.”’ 
performs all his duties to God with sincerity| ‘The shortness of our lives, and the continual 
and humility ; and, whilst he lives on earth, his | troubles, sickness, and calamities, that attend 
conversation, his hope, his treasures, are in them ; and the instances of mortality to all ages, 
heaven ; and he endeavors to walk suitably to | sexes, and conditions of mankind are sufficient to 
such a hope.” | convince reasonable men, who have the serious- 
The following reflections on the vicissitudes | ness and patience to consider and observe, that 
of human affairs, and on the benefits to be de-| we have no abiding city here. And on the other 
rived from duly considering them, are highly | side, if we will but give ourselves leisure to con- 
interesting and instructive. sider the great wisdom of Almighty Cod who 
“‘In the course of my life, I have been in as | adapts everything in the world to suitable ends; 
many stations and places as most men. I have | the excellence of the soul and mind of man; the 
experienced almost continual motion; and al- | great advances and improvements his nature is 
though, of all earthly things, I have most de-| capable of; the admirable means which the 
sired rest, and a fixed private station, yet the | merciful and wise God has afforded mankind, 
various changes that I have seen and found, the | by his works of nature and providence, by his 
public employments that without my seeking, | word and instruments, to qualify them for a 
and against my inclination, have been put upon , nobler life than this world can yield: we shall 
me, and many other interventions, as well pri-| readily confess, that there is another state, an- 
vate as public, have made it literally my expe- other city to come, which it becomes every good, 
rience, that I have here no continuing city. | and wise, and considerate man, to look after and 
When I had designed for myself a settled man- | fit himself for. And yet, if we regard the gene- 
sion in one place, and had fitted it to my con-/| rality of mankind with due consideration, they 
venience and repose, I have been presently con-| will appear to be a company of distempered 
strained, by my necessary employments, to leave people. The greater part of them make it their 


it, and repair to another: and when again I | whole business to provide for rest and happiness 
thought to find repose there, and had suited it to| in this world; they make the acquisition of 


my convenience, some other necessary occur-} wealth and honor, and the preferments and plea- 
rences have diverted me from it. And thus, my | sures of life, their great, if not their only busi- 
dwellings have been like so many inns to a| ness and happiness; and, which is yet a higher 
traveller, of longer continuance, indeed, but of | degree of frenzy, they esteem this the only wis- 


almost equal instability. 

“This unsettledness of station, though trouble- 
some, has given me a good and practical moral ; 
namely, that I must not expect my rest in this 
lower world; but must consider it as the place of 
my journey and pilgrimage, and look further for 
complete happiness. And truly, when I reflect, 
that it has been the wisdom of Almighty God, 
to exercise, with this kind of discipline, those 
worthies whom he has exhibited as patterns to 
the rest of mankind, I have no reason to com- 
plain of it as a difficulty or an inconvenience; 
but to be thankful to him for it, as an instruc- 
tion and document, to put me in remembrance 
of a better home, and to incite me to make a due 
provision for it; even that everlasting rest which 
he has provided for them that love him ; it is his 
gracious design, by pouring me thus from vessel 
to vessel, to keep me from fixing my self too 
much upon this world below.” 

* But the truth is, did we consider this life as 
becomes us, even as wise men, we might easily find, 
without the help of such discipline, that the world 
below neither was intended for, nor indeed can be, 
a place of rest: but that it is only a laboratory to 
fit and prepare the souls of the children 


|dom; and think that the careful provision for 


eternity, is the folly of a few weak, melancholy, 
fanciful men; whereas it is truth, and in due 
time it will evidently appear, that those men 
only, who are solicitous for the attaining of their 
everlasting rest, are the truly wise men; and 
shall be acknowledged to be so, by those who now 
despise them. ‘ We fools accounted his life mad- 
ness, and his end to be without honor: how is 
he numbered among the children of God, and 
his lot is athong the saints |’ ” 

This eminent and virtuous man possessed un- 
interrupted health, till near the sixty-sixth year 
of his age. At this period he was affected with 
an indisposition which, in a short time, greatly 
impaired his strength ; and he found himself so 
unfit to discharge the duty of Justice of the 
King’s Bench, that he was obliged to resign the 
office. ‘‘ He coatinued, however, (says Bishop 
Burnet,) to retire frequently for his devotions 
and studies. As long as he could go himself, 
he went regularly to his retirement: and when 
his infirmities increased so that he was not able 
to walk to the place, he made bis servants carry 
him thither in achair. At last, as the winter 
came on, he saw with great joy his deliverance 
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approaching: for besides his being weary of the 
world, and his longings for the blessedness of 
another state, his pains increased so much, that 
no patience inferior to his could have borne 
them without great uneasiness of mind. Yet he 
expressed to the last, such submission to the 
will of God, and so equal a temper, that the 
powerful effects of Christianity were evident in 
the support which he derived from it under so 
heavy a load.” ° 
“He continued to enjoy the free use of his 
reason and senses to the latest moment of life. 
This he had often and earnestly prayed for, 
during his last sickness. When his voice was 
so sunk that he could not be heard, his friends, 
erceived, by the almost constant lifting up of 
is eyes and hands, that he was still aspiring to- 
wards that blessed state, of which he was now to 
be speedily possessed. He had no struggles, 
nor seemed to be in any pangs in his last mo- 
ments. He breathed out his soul in pleace.”’ 


Held our eyes no sunny sheen, 

How could sunshine e’er be seen? 

Dwelt no power divine within us, 

How could God’s divineness win us ?—Goethe. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 7, 1860. 


Marrigp, At the residence of the bride’s mother, 
with the approbation of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, 
on the 7th of 3d mo. last, JosepH Haran to Hanna 
Ann Canter, all of Harford Co., Md., 


On 


Diep, of consumption, on the 13th of 3d mo., Mary 
Coorgr, aged 17 years, of Mullica Hill, N. J. 

——, Onsame day, Natnan Gaunt, at an advanced 
age. 

——, On the 24th, Mary W. Bowen, wife of Asher 
Bower, of Swedesboro, N. J. 


——, At her residence, in Chatham, Columbia Co., 
N. Y., 12th mo. 17th, 1859, Mary, wife of Jonathan 
Rider, aged nearly 78 years, a member of Chatham 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, At her residence in Philadelphia, on Fourth- 
day morning, 3mo. 28th, 1860, Racne, Benyert, in 
the 82d year of her age. She was a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (Race 
Street.) 


—— -——+—~0m 


THE TREE IS KNOWN BY ITS FRUIT. 


When the heart is once truly given to God ; 
when the affections flow delightfully towards 
him ; when the will is swallowed up in the divine 
will; when the whole soul is devoted to the 
service of its Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer ; 
then the fruits of righteousness will appear and 
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DR. LIVINGSTONE’S EXPEDITION. 


The following very interesting communication 
has just been received by William Logan of 
Glasgow, from Dr. Livingstone’s brother, Charles 
Livingstone : 

‘‘ Konaonz,” Mouth of Zambesi, Dec. 1, 1859. 

“My DEAR FrienD: We have explored 
the river Shiré to its source in the great lake 
Nyassa. The river is about 200 miles long, and 
has a deep channel for 112 miles from its mouth. 
A series of rapids then commence, extending 
about 30 miles, after which there is no other im- 
pediment to navigation to Lake Nyassa ; and how 
far that extends to the north, we are as yet un- 
able to say; natives informed us that it took three 
months to reach the head of the lake. 

“The Shiré flows through an exceedingly fer- 
tile valley, which is bounded by two ranges of lofty 
hills, and is from 10 to 12 miles wide at the lake, 
and from 20 to 30 below the cataracts. East of the 
cataractsare the highlands—a magnificent country, 
well watered and wooded, with arich soil and pretty 
numerous population. From the large number 
of old gray-headed people we met, it would ap- 
pear to be a fine healthy country, well adapted 
for European constitutions. Tbe men are all 
armed with bows and arrows, or spears, yet they 
do not seem to be bloodthirsty. As a general 
thing they treated us with civility. As was 
natural, they were at first somewhat suspicious, 
but as soon as we told them what our object was, 
their suspicions vanished. One chief, however, 
said that parties had come to him before with as 
fine a story as we had, and after a few days jump- 
ed up, seized a number of his people, and car- 
ried them off as slaves. We suspected that he 
himself had engaged in this business. The 
country is well adapted for cattle and sheep. Be- 
side various kinds of provisions, &c., they grow 
cotton largely. In the high lands and low lands, 
through 24° of latitude, we met with cotton 
everywhere, and it may be as fine a cotton 
country for several degrees further to the north 
than we were. We went no farther than the 
foot of Lake Nyassa. Some cotton patches cov- 
ered three acres, though for the most part they 
did not exceed half anacre. Each family seems 
to have its own cotton plantation, which is care- 
fully cultivated. They could raise almost any 
amount if they hada market for it. The cotton 
is of two kinds—the foreign and the native. 
The former is of good staple and quality: the 
latter isshortin the staple, aud feels more like wool 
than cotton. The foreign is perennial, and re- 
quires planting only once in three years. It is 
burned down before the rains, and soon springs 
up again of its own accord. The native has to 
be planted every year in the highlands. The 


abound ; then joy and peace will gladden the| people prefer it, because, they say, it makes the 


heart ; and hope and love will unite to prepare 
the believer for his eternal rest. 


| 


stronger cloth. In well nigh every village we 
saw men spinning cotton, while others were weav- 


od 
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ing it into strong cloth, in looms of a very simple 
construction. Both spinning and weaving are 
very tedious processes. 

“They are all anxious to trade. The women 
were often up all night grinding their corn to 
sell to us. Qne village we passed without halt- 
ing. The inhabitants followed us, calling upon 
our guide to return with them to trade. As a 
last argument, they shouted, ‘ Are we to have 
it said that white people came to our country 
and we did not see them ?’ 

“They are by no means teetotallers. Large 
quantities of beer are manufactured by them, 
and they are as fond of it as our countrymen are 
of whiskey. The chief of a village almost al ways 
presented us with a large pot of beer. We passed 
a village one day, and saw a large party of men 
sitting smoking in a public square, who did not 
seem at all communicative. After resting a 
little under a tree, a short distance from them, 
they sent us a calabash of beer, to see if we were 
friends, which was to be manifested by our par- 
taking of it. We saw many partially intoxicated 
people, tipsy chiefs, and even members of the 

arned professions get ‘ a little elevated at times.’ 
A native doctor, with his cupping-horn hanging 
round his neck, who had evidently been making 
some deep potations, came out and scolded us 
severely: ‘Is this the way to enter a man’s 


village, without sending word that you are com- 
ing?” Entering a hut, he came out staggering 
under a large pot of beer, which he presented to 


us. Perhaps his patients only pay him with beer. 
I wish we had a few hundred good, industrious 
Scotch families on these fertile highlands. In- 
stead of, as at home, toiling for a bare subsistence, 
here they could cultivate, largely, sugar and 
cotton, &ec., benefit the natives by their example, 
and furnish materials for our manufactures at 
home. We have a healthy country, and, with 
the exception of 30 miles, over whicha road can 
be constructed, water communication all the way 
to England. The natives are industrious and 
somewhat ingenious. They have better houses 
and implements than any on the Zambesi. They 
would not, I think, molest emigrants, With 
good missionaries the most happy results might 
be anticipated. 
“ Yours with much esteem, 
“ CHARLES LIVINGSTONE.” 


a 
‘EFFECT OF LIGHT ON VEGETATION. 


_ That the warmth of the sun has comparatively 
little to do with the specific action of his rays on 
the chemical functions of the leaf, is shown by 
some interesting experiments made by Mr. Arndt, 
of England, on the effect of rays of light of differ- 
ent colors on the growing plant. He sowed 
cress seed, and exposed the different portions of 
the soil in which the seeds were germinating, to 
the action of the red, yellow, green and blue 
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rays, which were transmitted by equal thick- 

nesses of solutions of these several colors. After 

ten days, there was, under the blue fluid, a crop 

of cress of as bright a green as any which grew 

in full light, and far more abundant. The crop 

was scanty uoder the green fluid, and of a pale: 
yellow, unhealthy color. The red and blue bot- 

tles being afterwards mutually transferred, the - 
crop formerly beneath the blue, in a few days 
appeared blighted, while on the patch previously 
exposed to the red, some additional plants sprung 
up. From the result of these experiments, it 
has been recommended that a cheap blue glass 
be employed for glazing hot-houses, conser- 
vatories, &c., instead of the kind now in common 
use. 


—_—__ +~0 


THE PUBLICAN’S SIGN-BOARD, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


There are few who have not felt, at some time 
or another, a strong and sudden impulse for good, 
which has come upon them like a “ mighty rush- 
ing wind,” bracing the spirit to new and high 
resolves in the path of duty. Every walk of life 
could furnish many instances of this, and there 
is probably no human being so degraded as to be 
wholly unconscious of the inward promptings and 
stirrings of a better nature. We are anxious to 
place at least one instance on record, not so much 
that the chief actor in it may have all due hon- 
or, but that his example may have some weight 
upon that class to which he belonged. 

In the centre of a quiet rural village, not thirty 
miles from Glasgow, there is still to be seen a 
snug one-story thatched cottage, with garret win- 
dows daintily perched upon the roof. The ac- 
commodation above and below may be described 
as a “ but and a ben,” with a large kitchen pro- 
jecting from behind, which had been an after- 
thought of the laird, for it seemed newer than the 
rest of the building, and hung rather awkwardly 
on the original plan. Behind was a little gar- 
den, which was quite a model in its way—stock- 
ed with every kind of plain Scotch vegetable, 
and beautified with some favorite plots of flow- 
ers, which, if not reared with a view to prize 
shows, were at least cultivated with an cye to 
their being the finest in the parish. 

The occupants and owners of this trim little 
cottage were Saunders Gibb and his wife Alie. 
They had no children of their own, but somehow 
or other the orphans of some deceased relative or 
another always fell to their upbringing, and in 
this way, though childless, they had brought up 
a pretty large family. They were reckoned 
“bien” sort of folks in the village, and, as to 
sources of income, they had two strings to their 
bow. Saunders—for by this name he always 
went, as being more respectful than Sawney, and 
shorter than Alexander—acted as a kind of com- 
mission agent to a great Glasgow warehouse, in 
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supplying the weavers of the district with webs, 
receiving their cloth when finished, and paying 
; them in return. He was allowed so much on the 
goods that passed through his hands. As to the 
other source of his income, the sign-board that 
stood between the two garret windows, and which 
was supported by two iron rods rising from the 
* thatch, told this as plainly as any sign-board could 
: do, for it bore the following words, which were 
{ surrounded by a gay border of Scotch thistles :— 
| “ Licensed to sell Spirits, Porter,and Ales.’’— 
| This village “public” was a great “howf’’ of the 
; small farmers in the neighborhood, whether bu- 
siness happened to bring them to the “smiddy”’ 
or not. The smith, the miller, and the souter, 
had of course to treat their customers, and to be 
treated by them, and where could this be done 
but in Alie Gibo’s? On pay nights, too, when 
the carrier came from Glasgow, the weavers of 
the district found their way into the “ public,” 
where they received payment for their work, and 
where not a few of them were certain to spend a 
considérable sum in drink. All her customers 
were pleased, not merely with her sonsie, gausie 
appearance, which did one’s heart good to see, 
but with her hearty open-handed hospitality. 
But even the best of folk cannot escape the 
spleen of grumblers in this world, and Alie her- 
self was not unfrequently upbraided by wives for 
allowing their husbands to sit and drink in her 
house, when they should have been at their own 
firesides. But Alie was a most skilful peacema- 
;, ker. That clean “ mutch” of hers, with its “ pi- 
pet” border, like the “‘ driven snaw,”’ that broad, 
bright, gleaming face, on which sat matronly care 
and kindness combined, and that full form that 
seemed radiant at every point and corner with 
smiles, and encased in a gown every way becom- 
ing such a face, deprived many a grumble of its 
tongue, and scolding wives who had been * nars- 
ing their wrath’ at home “ to keep it warm,” on 
coming into Alie’s presence forgot what they had 
to say, and went away with the conviction, that 
whatever their thoughtless husbands might be, 
/ she at least was a ‘‘real decent, kindly body.” 
Ah! yes. Alie’s hands should never have been 
out of flour or puddings, but it was a pity she 
had ever to handle the drink. The bairns were 
always sure, when they came to seek their fa- 
thers, to get one of her well-buttered scones, or a 
‘“ thick jelly-piece,” ora handful o’ big sweeties 
from the depths of her great leather pocket that 
hung by her side. She had a “ bit an’ a drap,” 
and a smile and a kind word for every body. If 
any neighbor was ill, and it was hinted that a 
drop of brandy would do good, that was soon 
forthcoming, along with a little basin of lump 
sugar, so that the virtues of that cordial might 
have a fair trial. Her broth pot or her bottle 
were alike at the service ofall. 
Saunders was a great Radical in politics, and 
was a chief mover in the ferment of 1819, for 
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which he nearly got himself sent over the seas’ 
Political discussion, which was the great hobby 
of the weavers, was a profitable excitement for 
the “public,” for many a gill was discussed at 
the same time in putting the affairs of the nation 
to rights. And then all the “box meetings,” 
as they were called, of the Friendly Society of 
the district, were held in the best room. What 
with business and jollity, these meetings were 
kept up to a late or rather early hour, and they 
never failed in bringing a few back on the fol- 
lowing day. 

Years went on, and the public-house was fre- 
quented, and the “ box meetings” were held as 
usual, but by and by the tongue of rumor or of 
reason began to whisper about, that a “ public” 
was not just the sort of house for Saunders Gibb 
and his wife, and that folks like them should not 
really be in such a house. “It’s a’ ill will and 
spite, and new fangled notions,” thought Alie at 
first. But it would not do; something within 
told her that all was not right; and she had more 
than once witnessed things, even in her own well- 
kept house, that made her tremble for the future, 
and she had had “ sair dreams” more than once, 
which made her flesh creep when she thought of 
them next day. But then was she not bringing 
up an orphan family, and was she not “ edica- 
ting” her sister’s son, Geordie, for the ministry, 
at the “great college of Glasgow?’’ All this 
was an ointment to Alie’s conscience, and the 
“‘ public’’ went on even brisker than ever it did 
before. Strange to say, however, Saunders was 
seized with the same plaguy inward complaint. 
His better half could observe, that every time he 
came from Glasgow, he was more and more dis- 
satisfied with the license which he held. He 
witnessed, as he said, “sik awful sichts in the 
public houses o’ Glasgo,” and sik misery in the 
streets where they were at every other door,as were 
eneuch to drive ony man frae the whiskey trade.” 

The temperance movement was just commen- 
cing to lay hold of the public mind, and was pro- 
ducing quite a sensation in a neighboring town. 
It was under the influence of such qualms of con- 
science, that Saunders went to hear a distinguish- 


ed preacher who had come from a distance to ° 


lecture in that town. The meeting was held in 
the parish church, which was crowded, for a very 
marked religious awakening had also taken place 
amongst the entire population, and a deep solemn 
feeling was everywhere manifest. The preacher 
insisted on the abandonment of every sinful prac- 
tice, everything that was dishonoring to God, and 
hurtful to ourselves and others. He spoke with 
great power and unction, and the audience were 
deeply moved. Saunders had for years, as he 
sometimes confessed, ‘lost all faith ia kirks and 
preachers, but on this occasion a “bow was 
drawn at a venture,” and an arrow reached his 
conscience and his heart, and the strong man, 
shaken like a reed, withdrew behind one of the 
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pillars of the old church, in the vain attempt to 
conceal his emotions. Of one thing he felt con- 
vinced at that moment, that his trade as a publi- 
can must go; and as he listened behind that pil- 
lar to the fervid appeals of the preacher, he re- 
solved that it would go. The words he heard 
proved as a “ nail fixed in a sure place.” It was 
late before he got home, and Alie had shut up 
for the night. He was not in a mood to speak. 
He sat down before the fire, resting his head 
upon his hands, and his elbows upon his knees. 
“ Hae ye a sair heid, gudeman?” suid Alie. 
“No, but I hae a sair heart.” And saying 
this, he rose and went to the passage, and lifted 
down the ladder which hung there along the ceil- 
ing on two “cleeks.” He carried it out like a 
man who meant something, and placing it on the 
front of the house, he mounted hastily, and with 
a few vigorous pulls, soon brought the sign- 
board, iron rods and all, from their moorings in 
the thatch, and pitched them upon the ground. 
“Saunders, are ye gane geyte (mad) a’ thegi- 
ther?”’ exclaimed his wife, as the sign-board fell 
with a smash at her feet. 
“ Whisht! whisht! Alie, I wish I had gane 
geyte twenty years since; you and I would have 
had less to answer for the day.” He hung up 


the ladder, carried the sign-board to the back, 
“ And noo, Alie, my wife,” he said, as he sat 
down by the fire, and took her hand in his, “I 
hae made up my mind that anither glass 0’ whis- 


key will not be sold in this house; I cannot sell 
whiskey and serve Christ, as I have resolved to 
do this day.” Alie was not altogether unprepa- 
red for this, and her only difficulty seemed to be, 
“ How can we bring Geordie through the college 
if we give up our leeshence ?” 

“The Lord will provide,” was the reply. A 
few explanations reconciled her to this domestic 
revolution, so that she did not even interfere 
when she saw her husband empty about half a 
small cask of whiskey in a drain at the foot of the 
garden. It was all that was in the house; more 
had been sent for to a neighboring distillery, but 
a counter order was given, and it never came. 
The Bible was brought out and read that eve- 
ning, and prayer was offered “‘to Him that hear- 
eth in secret,’ and both retived to rest with a 
lighter heart. 

Next morning the neighbors were all surprised 
on missing the sign-board. Some thought this, 
and the other thing. The knowing ones affirmed 
that it was away to be repainted, and that it 
would soon appear above the dull grey thatch, 
brighter than ever. But the secret was soon out, 
for at a “box meeting” held next night in the 
best room, Saunders frankly confessed all that 
he had felt for some time back, and what he had 
done, and even went the length of urging them 
to form a temperance society in the village. The 
proposal was received with loud cheers. The 
meeting adjourned to another room, where Alie 
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had a hearty tea provided in her own best style, 
to which she had invited the wives of fhe mem- 
bers; and when they came to part that evening, 
all declared that it was the happiest ‘“‘ box meet- 
ing” they had ever held, and the best tea-drink- 
ing they had ever enjoyed. Geordie got through 
the college without a pinch, and “waggit his 
heid in a poopit,” too, with the best, although 
his uncle never sold another drop of drink. As 
for the sign-board, Saunders would have cut it 
up for firewood, but a sagacious old weaver, on 
looking at it as it lay in the garden, suggested 
that ‘it should be spared as a monument to the 
triumph of principle over self.” The last time 
we saw it, now many years ago, it formed part of 
the roof of a small outhouse for holding gardea 
implements and other odds and ends, 

‘¢Tt’s better there,” said the owner of it, as he 
pointed to it—“ it’s better there than on the tap 
o’ my house, leading folk into ill gates.” 

He rose in respectability and comfort. Though 
now far advanced into the gloaming of life, he is 
still a devoted friend to the temperance move- 
ment, and is an active, useful elder in the kirk. 
Alie is still by his side, an able helpmeet in ev- 
ery work of love. Who shall follow the exam- 
ple of Saunders and his wife? We promise to 
all who will, an easier mind, greater respectabil- 
ity, more worldly comfort, and a better way of 
through-bearing for themselves, their families, 
and the community at large.—Scottish Temper- 


ance League. 
——_-_ + 20 > 


THE WAY TO TELL THE TIME OF NIGHT BY 
THE STARS. 

With suitable instruments, the time can be as- 
certained by the stars more accurately than it 
cap in any other way; and it is easy to tell it 
approximately, say within half an hour, without 
any instruments whatever. Let us describe a 
simple, rough device for this purpose, as the 
easiest mode of explaining how it may be done 
by the unaided action of the eye and judgment. 

Take a keg or barrel hoop, or a hoop of wire, 
and divide it into 24 equal spaces, marking the 
dividing points for hour’points. Connect the op- 
posite hour points by lines of fine twine drawn 
across the diameter of the hoop. Hang the ap- 
paratus against a north window, and place the 
eye in a line with the middle of the hoop (where 
the wires cross each other) and the north star. 
Now any of the fixed stars, in its daily revolu- 
tions about the pole, will pass from one wire to 
the next in an hour. Let us select the nearest 
pointer in the “ dipper” (Alpha, Ursa Major) for 
the hour hand on our great clock of the heavens. 
Place the eye at such distance from the appara- 
tusasto bring this starjust within the hoop, keep- 
ing the centerof thehoopin line with the North 
Pole. On the 5th of March, the star Alpha, 
Ursa Major, will be on the meridian, directly 
over the north star, and consequently in line 
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with the upper vertical wire of our apparatus at 
12 o’cloék, midnight; and as it passes from one 
wire to the next in an hour, if it is seen in line 
with the first wire at the right of the vertical 
one, the time will be 11 o'clock ; if in line with 
the second wire at the right, 10 o’clock; and 
soon. While if it has passed the middle, and 
reached the first wire at the left, the time indica- 
ted is 1 o’clock; the second wire 2 o’clock; and 
80 on. 

This star, in common with all the other fixed 
stars, comes to the meridian about four minutes 
earlier each night or day than it did on the pre- 
ceding night or day. Consequently on the 5th 
of April it will ‘reach the vertical wire at 10 
o’clock at night, and the other wires at corres- 
ponding times; and this variation continues at 
the rate of two hours in each month throughout 
the year. 

From this description, the mode will be readi- 
ly understood of telling the time of night by the 
stars without the aid of instruments. We re- 
quire to learn two stars—the pole star and that 
one of the pointers which is the nearer one to it 
—to remember that this latter star is directly 
over the north star at midnight on the 5th of 
March, and comes to the meridian two hours 
earlier on the 5th of each month than it did 
on the 5th of the preceding month. As the 
star revolves around the circle in 24 hours, 
it will, of course, revolve one-fourth the distance 
in 6 hours, being at right angles to the meridian 
6 hours from the time it is on the meridian, and 
at an angle of 45° 3 hours from that time. 

The apparatus which we have described will 
be more accurate if the top is inclined forward 
from the perpendicular at an angle correspond- 
ing with the latitude of the place in which the 
observer is located, bringing it perpendicular to 
the axis of the earth, andin a plane parallel with 
the plane of the equator.—Scientific American. 


———— — ><> 


THE CLOUD ON THE WAY. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. } 


See before us, in our journey, broods a mist upon the 
ground ; 
Thither leads the path we walk in, blending with that 
gloomy bound. 
Never eye hath pierced its shadows to the mystery 
they screen ; 
Those who once have passed within it never more on 
earth are seen. 
- Now it seems to stoop beside us, now at seeming dis- 
tance lowers, 
Leaving banks that tempt us onward bright with sum- 
mer-green and flowers. 
Yet it blots the way forever; there our journey ends 
at last ; 
Into that dark cloud we enter, and are gathered to the 
past. 


Thou who, in this flinty pathway, leading through a 


stranger-land, 


Passeth down the rocky valley, walking with me hand 


in hand, 


Which of us shall be the soonest folded to that dim 
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Unknown? 


Which shall leave the other walking in this flinty 


path alone? 


Even now I see thee shudder, and thy cheek is white 


with fear, 


And thou clingest to my side as comes that dark mist 


sweeping near. 


“Here,” thou say’st “the path is rugged, sown with 


thorns that wound the feet ; 


But the sheltered glens are lovely, and the rivulet’s 


song is sweet ; 


Roses breathe from tangled thickets: lilies bend from 


ledges brown ; 


Pleasantly between the pelting showers the sunshine 


gushes down , 


Dear are those who walk beside us, they whose looks 


and voices make 


All this rugged region cheerful, till I love it for their 


sake. 


Far be yet the hour that takes me, where that chilly 


shadow lies, 


From the things I know and love, and from the sight 


of loving eyes.” 


So thou murmurest, fearful one, but see, we tread a 


rougher way ; 


Fainter grow the gleams of sunshine that upon the 


dark rocks play ; 


Rude winds strew the faded flowers upon the crags 


o’er which we pass ; 


Banks of verdure, when we reach them, hiss with tufts 


of withered grass. 


One by one we miss the voices which we loved so well 


to hear ; 


One by one the kindly faces in that shadow disappear. 
Yet upon the mist before us fix thine eyes with closer 


view ; 


See, beneath its sullen skirts, the rosy morning glim- 


mers through. 


One whose feet the thorns have wounded passed that 


barrier and came back, 


With a glory on his footsteps lighting yet the dreary 


track. 

Boldly enter where he entered, all that seems but dark- 
ness here, 

When thou once hast past beyond it, haply shall be 
crystal-clear. 

Seen from that serener realm, the walks of human life 
may lie 

Like the page of some familiar volume open to thine 


eye. 

Haply, from the o’erhanging shadow, thou may’st 
stretch an unseen hand, 

To support the wavering steps that print with blood 
the rugged land. 

Haply, leaning o’er the pilgrim, all unweeting thou 
art near, 

Thou may’st whisper'words of warning or of comfort 
in his ear, 

Till beyond the border where that brooding mystery 
bars the sight, 

Those whom thou hast fondly cherished stand with 
thee in peace and light. 


Oo 
From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
LITTLE CHILDREN. 
Thank God for little children ! 
Bright flowers of the earth’s wayside, 


The dancing, joyous lifeboats 
Upon life’s stormy tide. 


Thank God for little children ! 
When our skies are cold and gray, 
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They come as sunshine to our hearts, 
And charm our careg;away. 

I almost think the angels, 
Who tend life’s garden fair, 

Drop down the sweet wild blossoms 
That bloom around us here. 


It seems a breath of heaven 
Round many a cradle lies, 
And every little baby 
Brings a message from the skies ! 
The humblest home, with children, 
Is rich in precious gems 
That shame the wealth of monarchs 
And pale their diadems. 


Dear mothers, guard these jewels 
As sacred offerings meet, 

A wealth of household treasures, 
To lay at Jesus’ feet. 


Frances Ellen Watkins. 


en 


LA SUR ROSALIE. 
(Continued from page 45.) 


La Scour Rosalie attached the utmost impor- 
tance to all institutions destined for the care and 
instruction of the young, and a very large part 
of her benevolent energy flowed into these chan- 
nels. God has made the feebleness and inno- 


cence of the new generation a perpetual well- 
spring of hope for the world. That which we 
have learned through faults and through repent- 
ance, through the bitter éxperience of long lives 


and struggle, we can toa certain extent secure 
asa capital for the young. If we cannot impart 
to them the force of conviction which we our- 
selves have bought so dearly, still we can imbue 
them with opinions, surround them with safe- 
guerds, and implant principles in their minds of 
which the seeds will develop in future years. If 
a perverse and brutal population repel the efforts 
of the Christian minister and the practical 
philanthropist, if they be depressed by its hard 
obstinacy, and hopeless of its ignorant dulness, 
let them remember that there are little children 
who repel no tenderness, who are not prejudiced 
against any one, who believe all that is told them, 
trust every promise which they hear, and offer 
their hearts to whoever opens loving arms for 
them. In the worst families these little ones are 
dropped as from heaven, and each child is one 
chance the more. 

The opinions entertained by La Scour Rosalie 
were of course those inevitable to a Catholic; 
she cared less for intellectual advance than for 
the moral training of the children in her schools, 
and she tried to apportion the kind and*amount 
of instruction given tothe requirements of the 
future career of her pupils. Her plan of educa- 
tion aimed ‘at producing certain definite results, 
and in so far it differed very considerably from 
the ideal of education now existing among us in 
England, which aims at drawing out the whole 
powers of the mind, irrespective of their probable 
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or possible direct application. We will, however, 
remind our readers how great a recoil has of late 
prevailed, even in England, towards the indus- 
trial education of the girls of the working claas- 
es. The advocates of education are beginning 
to feel that common sense requires them to limit 
their instruction to what may be called 2 pro- 
fessional end, and as working women must do 
house-work, as the health, comfort, and morality 
of the laborer’s and mechanic’s home must 
chiefly depend on the woman who is at the head 
of it, it is folly to call that efficient educa- 
tion which sends a female child out into the world 
untrained for her peculiar and ihevitable duties. 
Hence the constant current of press articles 
about industrial schools, cooking schools, sew- 
ing schools ; hence the publication of such traets 
as those issued by the Ladies’ Sanitary Associa- 
tion, from “ How to Manage a Baby,” upwards. 

La Scour Rosalie, therefore, being, as appears 
on every page of her memoir, eminently un- 
speculative and pre-eminently practical, and 
living, moreover, day by day amidst a population 
whose gross ignorance was only matched by its 
urgent practical needs, set herself to train up as 
many girls as possible in the way they should 
go, and she discouraged, or threw aside as use- 
less, whatever did not recommend itself on the 
ground of practical utility. So we must not besur- 
prised that she disapproved of drawing, history, 
and belles-lettres, as subjects of study in pri- 
mary schools. In particular, she objected to the 
time given to singing in girls’ schools. This wasthe 
view she took, which we leave to be disputed, as 
it probably will be by the majority of our readers. 
“‘ Music,” she said, “‘ is perhaps suitable for boys 
destined to rough contact with their fellow-men, 
to work carried on amidst numbers, amidst the 
tumults of the external world ; it may serve to 
soften the rough manners of the workman, and 
to substitute honest and peaceful amusement for 
the noisy orgies of the tavern. But for young 
girls it is dangerous : it invites their attendance 
in mixed places of amusement; it calls them 
away from the modest fulfilment of household 
duties to expose them to public curiosity and 
theatrical applause. Why should we seek to 
awake in our young girls of the working classes 
needs and tastes which are in contradiction to the 
conditions imposed on them by their birth, their 
purse, and their surroundings; drawing and 
music, and all similar surplus of instruction, only 
serve to disgust them with their needle, and to 
propagate that desire to rise in life (ces idées de 
déclassement)* which must one day be repressed, 
and which is the torment of our laboring class, 
for the trouble among our working people is 
that now-a-days nobody is contented to remain 
in her own station in life.” 

A great deal in this passsge from the pen of 


'* Those ideas of advancement. 
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La Scour is open to contrary argument, and our |littie girls in habits of modesty and politeness 
American readers will probably think it very} which would have done honor to the highest 
absurd and wrong to wish to limit the upward] ranks. If the superior excluded the more intel- 
aspirations of girls and boys, since to rise in life | lectual classes of studies, just as she would have 
means, up to.a certain point, better food, better | excluded topknots and flounces, it was evident 
clothes, more leisure, and purer moral surround-| that picty and order reigned in the little as- 
ings of an external kind. And undoubtedly} sembly. In noschool did the children read and 
where there is ample virgin land to receive and] write more correctly, nowhere did they know 
sustain a surplus population, or where commerce | their prayers better, or possess neater habits and 
is so rapidly expanding, or emigration becoming | more intelligent, open faces. Every day she visited 
so cheap and easy, that room can be made for all | them ; the good children crowded round her, and 
who choose to “rise in life”’ without prejudice | if she saw a little one in the corner, she always 
to their neighbors, there is no reason why being | went uptoit, dried itstears, helped it through its 
content with the station whereunto God called | lessons, and asked forgiveness for the penitent. In 
us in the first instance by birth,should be insist- | her old age she used often to say to her last pupils, 
ed upon as a part of the character of a true Chris- | “ 1 taught your dear mother to read ; how good 
tian. But in our old countries, in many parts of | and pleasant she was! She always knew her 
England, and still more in very differently organ-| lessons, and you'll be like her, will you not?” 
ized France, the rapid interchange carried on| The little girl would promise, and would go 
in New York and in Manchester between the|home, and tell theth what La Scour Rosalie 
social status of the master and that of the man, | had said of her mother, which naturally proved 
is practically impossible. It can only be by aja strong stimulus to the child and delighted 
sort of miracle that the agricultural laborer inj the household. If La Scur meta child in the 
Dorset and Essex can “ rise in life,’ and the! street, she used to ask where it went to school. 
working people of Paris and London find them-| If it went to none, she sent for the mother, re- 
selves hemmed in by conditions most difficult of | proved her for negligence, showed her that 
change. Now we freely admit that it is the busi-| Christian education was the best safeguard a 
ness of the lawgiver and the politician to widen | parent could possess for a child’s obedience and 
these conditions if posssible ; to free the energies | respect, and the best incentive to filial care in 
of the people, and to bring social ease and intel-| declining years. Sometimes the mother was not 
lectual culture within the reach of the greatest |to blame; the child had not been received at 
possible number. But we firmly submit that it| school for want of room, for, in spite of the 
is the immediate duty of practical philanthro- | munificence of the municipality of Paris towards 
pists to make the best of existing conditions.|the system of primary instruction, the schools 
The minister of Christ and the visitor among the | were far from affording adequate provision for the 
poor has for immediate concern the making John | wants of the population. Then she would take 
and Jane, Thomas and Mary, lead good and use- | the little girl by the hand, and presenting her- 


fal lives on a sum ranging from ten to twenty- | self to the sister who had charge of the particular ~ 


shillings a week: a hard problem, but one not | school, she would say, “ Find me, I beg of you, 
utterly impossible of solution, as has been proved | a little room for this child.’”’ “But we are quite 
by thousands of instances among the virtuous| full, ma mére.”’ ‘ Look well, she is so slight; 
and industrious poor. she will not take much room, and you will give 
La Sveur Rosalie disliked applying the spur of | me so much pleasure.” Atthe voice of La Scour 
rivalry to her schools, according to the plan by | Rosalie all of the pupils pressed closer together, 
which the municipality of Paris paid every year|and made room for the new-comer, for they 
a considerable sum for the apprenticing of young | dearly loved to please her. On her part, when 
girls who carried off the suffrages in a compe-| she left the schoolroom she went to look at their 
tition open to all the écoles communales.* She | luncheon baskets, and at the end of lesson time 
thus wrote to a friend interested in primary in- | the lightest were found to have become the best 
struction. ‘‘ My experience has shown me that | filled ! 
grave evils result from the system of bestowed} She also busied herself in the founding of 
apprenticeship as a reward in competitive ex-| new institutions. She got together classes in the 
aminations. The struggle lies more between the] Rue Banquier, begging from people, whom she 
mistresses of the different schools, who devote} knew to be devoted to the cause of Christian 
themselves to the pupils from whom they expect | education, the sums necessary to secure their 
credit, to the detriment of the numbers who have | permanent foundation ; exerting all the influences 
a right to their care and instruction.” The re-| at her command, she persuaded the municipality 
sults obtained by the sister in the schools under | to adopt the new school ; a religious establish 
her immediate superintendence were remarkable | ment was created there, and a workshop opened 
for their good condition. She brought up her] in connection with the classes, thus introducing 
the industrial element of instruction. Before 
* Common Schools. long a system of visitation was begun, and the 
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miserable population of the suburb outside the 
Barriere d’ Ivry was brought in a measure under | 
benevolent superintendence. 

(To be continued.) 


———>~<0>— —___—__ 


Rice Paper.—This article is by many sup- 
posed to be made from the grains of common 
rice. The popular name has probably led to this 
idea,*but it is stated to be actually made from 
the pith of a plant of the bread fruit genus, 
brought from the western parts of China, chiefly 
to Canton, where the manufacture of this paper, 
and painting designs upon it give employment 
to several thousand persons. 


———_~>- +0 —__—_ 


- ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Evropgan.—The steamer Arabia brings later foreign 
intelligence, herdates being to the 17th ult. The 
House of Lords had agreed with the House of Com- 
mons in an address to the Crown in approbation of 
the new commercial treaty with France by a vote of 
68 to 38. Announcement had been made in both 
Houses of Parliament of the reception of a circular 
dispatch from the French Government relative to the 
Savoy question. M. Thouvenel states that the annexa- 
tion of Savoy to France has become necessary by the 
altered position of ltaly, but that the feelings of the 
people of Savoy will be consulted. The European 
Powers are, however, to have nothing to say in the 
business. It is now stated that the order for the French 
army in Lombardy to be ready to march at amoment’s 
notice has been countermanded The Swiss Federal 
Council has protested against the annexation of the 
neutralized districts of Savoy to France. The result 
of the election on the question of annexing Tuscany to 
Piedmont was largely in favor of annexation. The 
arrests and banishments in Naples were continued. 
and a reign of terror prevailed there. The British 
and other foreign Ministers, it is said, bave remonstra- 
ted with the King. ‘In Austria the symptoms of 
social and politcal dissolution continue to manifest 


themselves in a most remarkable manner.—WN. Y. Tri- 
bune. 


Inp1a.—Telegrapbic communication between Alex- 
andria and Kurrachee is complete, and a private des- 
patch had reached England from Calcutta in the space 
of siz days /“Had the cable between Alexandria and 
Gibraltar been complete, the news would not have 


been more than a day or two in reaching its destina- 
tion. 


An Important Enterpriss.—On the 3d of this month 
the Cential Uverland California and Pike’s Peak Ex- 
press Company commence running their regular pony 
express from the Missouri river, and will convey mes- 
sages from a point in telegraphic communication with 
the East to a point in California in telegraphic com- 
munication with San Francisco in eight days, thus 
greatly diminishing the time now required for the 
transmission of intelligence between California and 
the Atlantic sea-board. The express will pass by 
many important posts, and will greatly increase the 
facilities for speedy communication with them and 
with Oregon, as well as with California. 


An Otp Man’s Homes —An effort is about being made 
in this city, for the establishment of a place of refuge 
for helpless old men. Those interested in the sub- 
ject are solicited to collect one dime from each mem- 
ber of their respective families, and from every friend 
they may choose to ask a similar sum, thus forming a 
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nucleus for such as may wish to contribute larger 
sums. 


An Inpran Empassy.—A lone daughter of the forest, 
named Nah-nee-bahwe-qua, which means an upright 
woman, Las arrived in New York en route for Eng- 
land, to appeal to the Queen against the removal of 
her people, the Ojibwas, from their towns and villa- 
ges on the northern shores of Lake Huron, in Upper 
Canada. The Ojibwas number about one thousand 
souls, have embraced Obristianity and become civil- 
ized, and have good farms, comfortable houses and 
pleasant homes, which are &bout to be taken from 
them, according to the New York Courier and Enqui- 
rer, “ by the ruthless hand of power.” The fair am- 
bassador of the red men is said to be gifted by nature, 


highly educated, and a member’ of the Methodist 
church. 


DistineuisHeD Compiiment.—By late intelligence 
from Paris, we learn that our distinguished country- 
man, Jobn Lathrop Motley, of Boston, author of the 
“History of the rise of the Dutch Republic,” has been 
chosen corresponding member of the French Institute, 
in the department known as the Academie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques, and in the place made vacant by 
the lamented death of Prescott. The work which has 
so promptly secured for its author this literary honor 
has become extensively known in Europe. Besides 
several English editions, there is a translation into 
French, edited by M. Guizot; another translation into 


French in Belgium, and also translations into Dutch 
and into German. 


Tue O1n Fever in Virein1a.—We mentioned, a few 
days since, that oil discoveries had been made in the 
vicinity of Parkersburg, Virgivia, and that wells al- 
ready in operation were yielding, some of them, thirty 
barrels per day. Also that a vein of superior quality 
of cannel coal had been discovered. The editor of 
the Waynesburg Messenger says that he bas seen a 
specimen of the coal found near Cairo station, Ritchie 
county, Virginia, in the hands of William Campbell, 
of Waynesburg, who owns an interest in a large body 
of land within a mile or two of where the coal was 
discovered. Itis remarkably bituminous, melting like 
tar; and when thoroughly heated can be fired by a 
match, when it will burn like a candle. Speculators 


have already taken the thing in hand, with a view of 
making oil. 


Bioop MANUFACTURED INTO Manurg.—In the English 
agricultural papers are advertisements of a great com- 
pany in London, who manufacture manure from blood. 
They state that the number of beasts, sheep, horses, 
calves and pigs slaughtered in London in 1856 was 
821,705; that the yield of blood from these was 802,- 
000 gallons, of which Odam’s Blood Manure Company 
received 771,000. 


Tae Sreamsnip Aprtatic.—This noble vessel, after 
having made but one trip to Liverpool, and having 
ever since been lying idle, is soon to be put on Atlan- 
tic service. She is to ply between New York, South- 
ampton, and Havre, and she will commence running 
early next month. Her last trial trip, it is stated, pro- 
ved her machinery (as now altered and amended) to 
be excellent, and it is expected that she will make the 
fastest voyages of any steamer afloat. She belongs to 
the North Atlantic Company, and her cabin accommo- 
dations are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort.— 
Scientific American. 


Tue Homestead Bitt.—This bill passed the House 
of Representatives in Washington, on the 12th inst., 
by a vote of 114 to 66. It provides that every person 
who is the head of a family, and 21 years of age, may 
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then a citizen, shall be entitled to a patent for it on 
} payment of $10. 








Tue County or Camzron.—Both branches of the Le- 
ys gislature, last week, passed a bill creating a new coun- 





ty, to be called Cameron, out of parts of Clinton, Potter, 
McKean, and Elk. 


' 
| Tue Jews.—The Jews injfthe city of New York 







amount to about forty thousand. They have twenty- 
one synagogues, and, duging the periods of their 
principal attendance on religious meetings, they have 
thirty or forty additional halls, which are resorted to 
in a greater orless degree. In the United States there 
are believed to be about two hundred thousand Jews, 
while, according to a recent statement in an English 


i publication, there are in ali England only thirty-five 
! thousand. 











Tae Minerat Propuctions of the United States, in- 
clusive of the immense gold productions of California, 
amount to a yearly average of $120,000,000, giving 
employment to about twenty thousand persons. Ac- 
| cording to the statistics just published in London, the 
; mineral produce of thé United Kingdom amounted in 
1858, to $155,000.000. France, in 1855, employed 
more than three hundred thousand persons in the pro- 
duction of about $100,000,000 of mineral results. 


Area or Coat Fisitps.—The square miles of coal 
area in the United States number 106,650; in Great 
Britain, 5400 ; France, 984 ; Belgium, 510 ; Spain, 200; 
Russia 100. It is estimated that the British coal fields 
contain 190,000,000,000 of tons of this fuel, computing 
the coal veins at an average thickness of 35 feet. The 
North American coal fields, placing the average thick- 
ness at 20 feet, have the enormous amount of 4,000, 
000,000,000 of tons. Three-fifths of the whole amount 
of coal used by the civilized world, comes from Great 
Britain. The consumption of British coal is to great, 
and the coal area is so limited, that it has been pre- 
dicted by competent persons that the mines will be 
exhausted in three or four centuries. 





















































































































THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiovur and Mgat.—The Flour market is dull. There 
is very little shippimg demand, and the sales are only 
a few hundred bbls. good Western extra at $6 in lots 
to supply the wants of the home trade, at $5 62 up to 
6 75 per bbl. Rye Flour and Corn Meal are scarce. 
The former is selling in lots at $4 12} a 4 25, and the 
latter «t 3 50 per bbl. 


Grain.—There is little inquiry for Wheat. We 
quote good and prime red at $1 42a 1 44 per bushel, 
and small lots of white at $1 55a 1 62. Rye is 
more active ; 700 bushels sold at 86 per bus. Corn 
of prime quality is scarce and firm at 73 cents per 
bushel. Sales of 1200 bushels damaged at 83 cents. 
Uats are in fair request at 45 cents for Delaware, 
and 46 cents for Pennsylvania. 


CLOVERSEED continues very quiet. Small sales of 
fair and prime quality at $4 a 450 per 64 pounds. 
Timothy is steady at $3 25. Flaxseed sells on arri- 
val at $1 00 per bushel. 








































































































LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES.— 
The Summer Term of this Institution will commence 
22d of 5th month. 
For particulars, address the Principal for a Circular, 
Allen Flitcraft, Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County. 
4th mo 7, 2m. 



































INTELLIGENCER. 


enter one quarter section. (160 acres) of land, subject 
to pre-emption, and at the expiration of five years, if 








ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the next session of this Institution on the 
30th of 4th month next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. Terms, 60 dollars 
per session of 5 months; no extras except for the 
Greek and Latin languages, which will be five dollars 
each. For reference and further particulars, enquire 
for circulars of 
BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal. 
3d me 31 London Grove P. 0. Chester Coma. 


)URCHASERS are requested to call at the Cabinet 
ware-rooms of SCHOTT & HEACOCK, No. 142 
North 9th Street. 

Spring and Hair Mattresses made to order, repair- 
ing, varnishing, upholstering, &c., &c. Movings 
promptly attended to. Furniture cars to hire. 

3d mo. 17-—3m. 
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\H.: RON FEMALE SEMINARY.—This Seminary is 

located iu a pleasant and healthy situation, one 

mile from the village of Darby, in Delaware county, 
Penna., and six miles from Philadelphia ; between 
which places there is an hourly communication by 
passenger railway in winter, and half hourly in sum- 
mer. It was fur many years in succe “vo! operation 
under the charge of Jubn and Rachae.”.’. Jackson, by 
whom it was founded, but having been closed since 
the decease of the foriuer, will be re-opened for the 
reception of pupils on the 21st of 5th month, 1860, and 
continue in session for twenty weeks, when a vacation 
will occur until the 19th of the 11th month, at which 
time the second term of the school year will commence. 

COURSE OF TUITION.—The course of tuition 
embraces all the elementary and higher branches of a 
liberal English education, and also the Latin, French, 
and German languages, and drawing. Those who 
wish to qualify themselves for teachers will receive 
particular attention in such branches as they may de- 
sireto pursue. The pupils will also be instructed in 
needle work. Superior facilities for the acquirement 
of the French language will be afforded, in daily con- 
versation with a native French teacher, resident at 
the school. ; 
Circulars containing a full description of the school 
building, terms, and other details of the institution, 
will be furnished on application to the subscribers, 
Darby P. 0., Delaware county, Penna. 

ISRAEL J. GRAHAME, Principals 
JANE P. GRAHAME, —— 
REFERENCES. 

Brooklyn, New York.—Richard Field, James Havi- 
land. 
Philadelphia.—Thos. B. Longstreth, Charles Ellie, 
Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph ©. Turnpenny, Edward Par- 
rish, Rachel T. Jackson, Jane Johnson, Tacy R. Pan- 
coast. 








ward H. Stabler, J. Saurin Norris, Samuel Townsend, 
George Harris, M. D., Gerard H. Reese, Cushings & 
Bailey. 


HE FALLSINGTON BOARDING SCHOOL affords 
superior advantages to yotng ladies who desire, 
by a thorough course of study, to prepare themselves 
for the active duties of life. 
The number of scholars is limited to twelve, and all 
are under the immediate care of the Principals. 
For circulars address 


BEULAH S. & ESTHER LOWER, 


Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., 
or, Witt:am 8. Lower, 455 N. Seventh St., Pa. 
2 mo. 11, 260. 3m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Lodge st., N. side Penn's Bank 


Baltimore.—Nathan Tyson, Richard Plummer, Ed- : 


